THE FALL  OF THE  GIRONDE
With, tlio 2nd of Juno once inoro Robespierre in-croasod, as, by a kind of fatality, ho increased regularly with ovory groat day of the Revolution.
The arrest of tho Girondins and the ovidont failure of the Convention, was so profitable to tbo Jacobins, and therefore to Robespierre, that, he is regarded with too general a consent as in some part its author. It was so evidently the close of his two years' battle with the Rolands, and seemed so complete a revenge (or the insults of tho preceding autumn that many see him planning it. That is a misreading of history. Robespierre, through the whole of April and May, continued his speeches upon tho most abstract matters. Every time indeed that Paris growled at the remaining power of tho (lirondo, Robespierre at once took up her complaint and urged their retirement. lie was ready to be the organ of tho Jacobins in insisting upon the paralysis that the twenty-two laid upon tho country, and he was especially himself when he argued against Danton's attempt to conciliate them, lint he did nob go to the Evecht', ho gave no orders, and ho could furnish no suggestion save that of " a moral insurrection" against men who had for months resisted the open throat of massacre.
It was tho Committee that permitted or made tho 2nd of Juno; the Committee was already the executive, stronger even than the Commune. And Una the whole character of the day proves.
Tho insurrection had in it something unreal; Paris did not really move. Robespierre the younger said more than he meant when he marvelled at "a hundred thousand under arms and no blood spilt." Tho supreme folly of the Girondo at id of their futile Twelve in sending Marat to tho Revolutionary Tribunal and to triumphant acquittal, their blindness in arresting Herbert for an attack upon their party in tho iY-ro Duchesne, would not in itself have done the work. In this great city ot
